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:  at  znihi  cuiaj 

Noa  medlocris  inesl,  fontes  ut  adire  remotos 
Atque  haurire  queana  vilse  pracepta  beats. 

Hor.  Sat,  4. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  in 
the  education  of  his  son,  that  the  pupil 
should  employ  his  early  y^earsin  elementary 
studies,  and  that  with  them  should  be  associ¬ 
ated  a  knowledge  of  the  world.  In  order  to 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the 
latter,  he  permitted  him  to  travel  under  the 
direction  of  an  experienced  tutor,  who, 
while  he  superintended  his  classical  studies, 
also  accompanied  him  in  his  tour.  As  the  ] 
son  advanced  in  years,  he  was  initiated  into 
fashionable  life,  with  all  its  attendant  gaity 
and  dissipation,  at  an  earlj  period,  and  he 
had  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  his  no¬ 
ble  father,  in  the  etiquette  of  foreign  Courts, 
and  the  gallantry  of  the  age;  from  the  furth¬ 
er  participation  of  which  the  latter  was  de¬ 
prived,  by  a  series  of  ill  health,  and  a  pre¬ 
mature  age,  which  a  too  liberal  indulgence 
had  brought  upon  him.  In  the  popular  let¬ 
ters,  which  were  published  after  his  death, 
and  which,  from  the  many  rules  and  maxims 
of  polite  life  contained  in  them,  are  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  perusal  of  ^oung  persons, 
may  be  found  a  variety  of  principles,  the>re- 
fiections  of  an  elevated  and  refined  mind 
cultivated  by  classical  and  elegant  literature, 
which,  amidst  the  vices  of  fashionable  life, 
had  presd-ved  its  poise,  and  had  retained 
the  early  acquirements  of. an  academical 
education.  The  object  in  adopting  this  sin¬ 
gular  plan,  was  to  educate  the  son  in  a  man¬ 
ner  adapted  to  a  man  of  hereditary  rank  and 
fortune,  who  would  probably  occupy  no  less 
a  station  than  that  of  public  minister.  He, 
therefore,  took  care  to  bestow  upon  him  all 
the  advantages  which  foreign  travel  could 
afford,  and  in  this  spared  neither  pains  nor 
expence.  Unfortunately,  however,  his  lord- 
ship^s  parental  solicitude  could  not  effect 
what  his  ambition  had  suggested,  and  the  I 
son,  before  the  father^s  decease,  made  little 
or  no  figure  above  mediocrity. 

It  has,  indeed  been  a  question,  at  what 


age  foreign  travel  should  be  recommended 
in  the  plan  of  education.  At  an  early  pe¬ 
riod,  before  the  character  has  sufficiently 
discovered  itself,  it  may  operate  injuriously 
upon  those  who  unadvisedly  venture  beyond 
the  controul  or  superintendance  of  paternal 
care.  On  the  other  hand,  to  delay  it  bc- 
vond  the  period  when  the  impressions  made 
on  the  mind  are  not  so  novel  or  durable, 
will  render  it  equally  disserviceable.  From 
the  examples  which  every  day  are  presented 
to  observation,  it  must  be  dangerous  in  the 
extreme  to  permit  a  young  man,  who  has 
hardly  been  taught  by  the  monitions  of  ex¬ 
perience,  to  make  his  grand  tour  unattended 
by  some  friend  or  companion,  whose  advice 
he  would  respect.  Liable  to  the  arts  of  im¬ 
posture,  and  the  temptations  which  compa¬ 
risons  may  afford,  he  would  hardly  resist 
the  allurements  of  pleasure  ;  and  should  bis 
judgment  be  called  into  exercise,  from  a 
single  indiscreet  act  he  may  date  the  over¬ 
throw  of  his  principles  and  the  ruin  of  his 
character.  By  an  injudicious  commerce 
with  the  different  ranks  of  society  into  which 
he  may  be  plunged,  his  morals  may  be  con¬ 
taminated,  and  the  value  of  domestic  attach¬ 
ments,  if  they  are  known,  will  be  diminished 
if  not  entirely  destroyed.  At  a  proper  age, 
travel  may  he  recommended  to  those  whose 
situation  and  circumstances  will  admit.  Its 
eftect  upon  the  character,  in  enlarging  its 
views  and  expanding  the  sphere  of  objects 
which  engage  the  mind,  may  be  beneficial, 
when  too  rigid  confinement  at  home,  and  the 
domestic  pursuit^  cramp  the  understanding 
and  narrow  its  speculations.  And  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  poet,  that 

“  Home  keeping  youths  have  ever  homely  wits,'’ 

may  often  be  verified.  The  remarks  of 
Lord  Bacon  on  this  subject, are  applicable  to 
those  whose  object  in  travelling  is  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  knowledge,  and,  abating  the  quaint¬ 
ness  of  his  language,  may  be  read  with  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Travel  in  the  younger  sort  (says  he)  is 
a  part  of  education,  in  the  elder  a  part  of 
experience.  He  that  travelleth  before  he 
I  hath  some  entrance  into  the  language,  goeth 
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to  ichool  and  not  to  travel.  That  young 
men  travel  under  some  tutor  or  grave  ser¬ 
vant,  I  allow  well  5  so  that  he  be  such  an 
one  has  hath  the  language,  and  hath  been  inj 
the  country  before  ;  whereby  he  may  be  I 
able  to  tell  them  what  things  are  worthy  toj 
be  seen  in  the  country  where  they  go  ;  what 
acquaintances  they  are  to  seek  ;  what  exer-i 
cises  or  discipline  the  place  yieldeth;  fori 
else,  young  men  shall  go  hooded,  and  look 
abroad  little.  The  things  to  be  seen  and 
observed  are,  the  courts  of  princes,  especiaUj 
ly  when  they  give  audience  to  ambassadors  ;i 
the  courts  of  justice  while  they  sit  and  hear, 
causes  ;  and  so  of  consistories  ecclesiastic  ; 
the  churches  and  monasteries,  with  the  mo¬ 
numents  which  are  therein  extant ;  the  walls 
and  fortifications  of  cities  and  towns  ;  and 
so,  the  havens  and  harbours,  antiquities  and 
ruins,  libraries,  college  disputations  and 
lectures  where  they  are  ;  shipping  and  na¬ 
vies  ;  houses  and  gardens  of  state  and  plea¬ 
sure  near  great  cities  ;  armories,  arsenals, 
magazines,  exchanges,  barses,  warehouses,  | 
exercises  of  horsemanship,  fencing,  training: 
of  soldiers  and  the  like,  and  to  conclude, 
whatsoever  is  memorable  in  the  places  where 
they  go.”  “  As  for  the  acquaintance  which 
is  to  be  sought  in  travel,  that  which  is  most 
profitable  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  secre¬ 
taries  and  employed  men  of  ambassadors  ; 
for  so,  in  travelling  in  one  country  he  shall 
suck  the  experience  of  many.  Let  him  also 
see  and  visit  eminent  persons  in  all  kinds 
which  are  of  great  name  abroad,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  tell  how  the  life  agreed  with  the 
fame.  When  a  traveller  returneth  home, 
let  him  not  leave  the  countries  where  he 
hath  travelled  altogether  behind  him;  but 
maintain  a  correspondence  by  letters  with 
those  of  his  acquaintance  which  are  of  most 
worth  ;  and  let  his  travel  appear  rather  in 
his  discourse,  than  in  his  apparel  or  gesture; 
and  in  his  discourse,  let  him  be  rather  advis¬ 
ed  in  his  answers  than  forward  to  tell  sto¬ 
ries  ;  and  let  it  appear,  that  he  doth  not 
change  his  country  manners  for  those  of  fo¬ 
reign  parts ;  but  only  prick  in  some  flowers 
of  that  he  hath  learned  abroad  into  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  his  own  country. 
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THE  LADIES’  FRIEND— No.  12. 

M ADELINA — J1  Female  Portrait. 

The  writer  of  this  has  been  frequently  im¬ 
portuned  by  a  lively,  volatile  girl,  to  draw 
her  character  :  in  compliance  with  this  re¬ 
quest,  the  following  was  written. 

Madelina,  you  wish  me  to  draw  your  cha¬ 


racter.  What  a  strauge  wish,  to  be  prefer- 
red  by  a  young  lady  to  a  young  man  who 
has  seldom  seen  you,  at  times  and  iif  situa¬ 
tions  which  admit  of  no  disguise,  and  which 
draw  forth  all  our  secret  foibles,  and  who, 
at  best,  has  neither  a  sober  nor  impar¬ 
tial  judgment.  Still,  however,  I  will  do  my 
best.  Ifl  blame  you,  your  pride  may  rea¬ 
sonably  impute  it  to  my  ignorance  ;  if  I 
praise,  your  modesty  will  naturally  suggest 
some  doubts  of  the  sincerity  of  one,  who 
sets  a  very  high  value  on  your  good  opinion, 
and  who  thinks  your  smiles  cheaply  bought, 
even  at  the  price  of  some  duplicity. 

And  now  to  begin  :  but  how  ?  With  the 
person  to  be  sure.  Beauty  is  never  of  small 
moment  in  a  woman’s  eye,  and  that  is  a 
cause  of  deep  regret  to  those,  who  love  true 
female  dignity,  happiness,  and  virtue.  In 
the  passion  for  beauty  shall  we  find  the 
source  of  all  the  follies,  and  many  of  the 
crimes  of  women.  So  common  is  this  pas¬ 
sion,  that,  though  a  distinction  of  the  sex,  it 
is  no  characteristic  of  the  individual.  And 
yet  had  I  a  seraph’s  eloquence,  it  should  be 
incessantly  exerted  to  persuade  the  w’omari 
whom  I  value,  that,  inasmuch  as  she  prizes 
beauty,  (particularly  if  she  herself  be  hand¬ 
some,)  is  she  silly,  wicked,  or  unfortunate. 

After  this,  you  will  hardly  expect  me  to 
say  any  thing  of  )  our  person. 

I  But  there  is  another  reason  for  my  silence 
— my  decision  would  be  no  test  of  the  truth. 
The  female  form  generally  pleases  in  ditter- 
ent  degrees,  as  it  is  viewed  in  difterent 
lights,  at  difterent  hours,  and  by  difierent 
eyes.  The  sentence  of  to-day,  suggested 
by  negligence  of  dress,  captious  behaviour, 
or  unamiable  sentiments,  would  be  reversed 
tomorrow,  at  the  intercession  of  a  few  smiles 
and  aftabilities,  or  at  the  pleading  of  a  robe, 
brilliantly  fair  and  enchantingly  becoming. 
So,  we’ll  say  nothing  of  thy  person,  Made- 
lina. 

Are  you  witty  ?  are  you  amiable  }  are 
you  wise  ?  How  hard  to  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions,  so  as  to  convey  to  the  object  of  our 
scrutiny,  our  precise  meaning  !  I  am  almost 
afraid  to  proceed.  To  tell  the  truth,  is  not 
always  to  make  either  wise  or  happy  ;  and 
when  the  truth  breeds  nothing  but  resent¬ 
ment  and  misery,  why  should  it  be  told  ? — 
But  come,  in  order  to  be  safe,  I  will  sketch 
what  I  think  a  good  character,  and  leave  it 
to  you  to  find  its  resemblance  to  yourself. 

lihe  good  girl^  whom  Twish  to  meet  with, 
has  a  face  that  nothing  but  the  soul  within 
makes  beautiful.  It  never  yet  was  clouded 
with  anger ;  never  yet  had  peevishness,  re- 
Isentment,  envy,  even  a  momentary  place  in 
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it.  Tbe  perverseness  or  malignity  of  others 
cannot  be  so  great  as  to  conquer  her  pa¬ 
tience.  Her  charity  is  large  enough  to  take 
in  every  offence.  Her  penetration  is  clear 
enough  to  see  the  guilt  and  folly  of  impati¬ 
ence,  in  any  situation.  She  has  no  sullen 
looks  ;  no  hasty  plaints  ;  no  keen  retorts  : — 
all  is  placid  sufferance,  and  heavenly  sereni¬ 
ty.  She  is  good,  inasmuch  as  she  never 
treats  others  hardly  or  capriciously.  She  is 
perfect,  inasmuch  as  the  injuries  of  others, 
so  far  from  provoking  vengeance,  never  even 
cause  indignation,  nor  stop  tlie  current  of 
that  charity  which  flows  for  all. 

She  cultivates  her  mind,  by  regular  and 
close  attention  to  every  profitable  study  ; 
such  as  music^  poetry^  her  sister,  and  paint¬ 
ings  a  competent  knowledge  of  which  consti¬ 
tutes  a  very  pleasing  part  of  a  lady’s  educa¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  nothing  has  more  power  to 
quell  tumultuous  passions,  to  relieve  the  j 
mind,  and  harmonize  the  soul,  than  music, 

'Tis  this  the  human  heart  ir^spires 

^Vith  tender  feelings,  soft  desires, 

And  pleases  every  ear. 

She  has  leisure,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
it  is  spent  in  reading.  She  deems  tliis  an 
amusement  indeed,  but  also  a  duty.  She 
indulges,  without  scruple,  that  inclination 
which  leads  her  to  woiks  of  taste,  fancy, 
and  domestic  morality,  because  she  regards 
these  as  the  regulators,  sweeteners,  and  em- 
hcllishers  ol  life.  But  while  these  are  her 
favorite  pursuits,  the  by  no  means  despises 
or  shuns  the  more  rugged  path  of  history  and 
science. 

Still,  however,  she  is  no  book  worm,  no 
recluse,  no  pedant.  She  meditates  and  rea¬ 
sons  for  herself,  and  her  studious  hours  are 
betrayed,  not  by  mere  literary  talk,  by  anec¬ 
dotes  of  authors,  and  criticisms  on  their 
works,  by  hard  words  and  formal  quotations, 
hut  by  a  certain  dignity  of  thought  and  re¬ 
finement  of  language,  which  nothing  but  fa¬ 
miliar  converse  with  books  can  give,  and 
which  diffuse  themselves  through  all  her  con¬ 
versation. 

She  is  fund  of  society.  The  worthy  she 
caresses  ;  the  gay,  thoughtless,  frivolous, 
immoral,  or  indecent,  she  treats,  when  she 
meets  them,  with  strict  politeness,  but  slie 
never  seeks  them,  and  is  at  home  to  them  as 
rarely  as  possible.  She  endures  their  com¬ 
pany,  when  unavoidable,  but  you  cannot  sub¬ 
ject  her  to  a  more  mortifying  penance. 

In  her  dressy  she  studies  not  merely  the 
decent  and  becoming,  but  also  the  frugal. 
One  of  her  chief  cares  is  to  shun  all  super¬ 
fluous  expenses.  She  always  remembers 


that  her  family  are  not  opulent ;  that  she 
has  no  independent  provision.  To-morrow 
may  ravish  from  her  grasp  the  frail  and  pre¬ 
carious  props  that  uphold  her.  This  reflec¬ 
tion  has  made  her  a  pattern  of  economy  and 
industry.  She  is  in  many  respects  her  own 
laundress,  and,  in  all  respects,  her  own 
sempstress. 

She  well  knows  the  magic  graces  that  flow 
from  personal  purity  and  habits  of  delicacy. 
Beauty  is  bestowed  by  some  power  beyond 
ourselves.  It  most  commonly  entails  on  the 
possessor  infinite  depravity  and  folly,  and 
can  never  confer  any  real  good.  A  temper, 
serene  amidst  the  evils  of  life,  and  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  others,  forbearing  and  affection¬ 
ate  to  all  ;  manners,  soft,  mild,  full  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  personal  decorum,  constitute  the 
lasting  power,  the  bewitching  grace,  the  ir¬ 
resistible  charm — but  if  I  run  on  thus,  1  shall 
write  a  volume  instead  of  a  letter  5  so  I  will 
stop  here,  and  ask  you,  Madelina,  in  what 
respects  this  creature  of  my  fancy  resem¬ 
bles  you. 

Are  you  studious  ? — Do  you  spend  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  each  day  in  reading  ?  Were 
the  reflections  of  any  five  minutes  of  your 
life  suggested  by  any  thing  you  met  with  in 
a  book  ?  Are  any  of  the  terms  or  ideas 
which  occur  in  your  conversation,  derived 
from  this  source  ?  Are  your  friends  and 
intimates  distinguished  by  their  charitable, 
devout,  thoughtful,  and  home-loving  habits  ? 
Are  none  them  vain,  giddy,  ridiculously 
prejudiced,  or  spoiled  by  fashion  ? 

Are  you  diligent  and  economical  ?  Do 
you  perforin  for  yourself  all  that  decency 
permits,  and  that  a  noble  humility,  a  laud¬ 
able  frugality,  requires  you  to  do  ? 

Is  your  temper  benign  and  equable  ? — 
Do  you  never  repine  at  the  want  of  those 
advantages  of  person  and  fortune^  which 
others  possess  ?  Would  not  a  splendid 
villa  and  an  equipage  atone  for  many  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  yourself  and  friends  ? 

But  let  me,  above  all,  inquire  whether  ra- 
its  sanctions,  duties,  and  con¬ 
solations,  are  any  thing  to  you  but  empty 
sounds  ?  Have  the  ideas  of  a  future  state, 
a  pure  and  all-seeing  eye,  ever  found  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  place  in  your  thoughts  ?  Are  you 
acquainted  with  that  principle,  which  en¬ 
ables  us  to  love  merit,  though  beautiful  or 
rich,  and  to  look  down  with  pity  on  arro¬ 
gance  and  pomp  ? 

To  some  of  these  questions,  candour  may 
oblige  you  to  answer,  but  not  without  reluc¬ 
tance  ;  and  your  heart,  impatient  of  blame, 
may  whisper — I  have  as  much  of  these 
estimable  qualities  as  roost  others.  1  can 
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scarcelj  point  out  one  of  mj  acquaintance, 
who  (no  older  than  1)  has  more  simplicity, 
frugality,  industry,  charity,  candour,  or  de¬ 
votion  If  I  err,  my  judgment,  and  not  my 
inclination,  is  to  blame.  1  ardently  wish  to 
attain  all  that  is  good,  graceful,  and  lovely 
in  the  female  character.  I  am  always  striv¬ 
ing  to  attain  them,  and  the  failure  of  my  ef¬ 
forts  humbles  and  distresses  me. 

Above  all  things,  I  want  to  be  reputed 
sensible  and  learned,  but  my  poor  head  will 
not  allow  it.  I  cannot  keep  alive  my  curio¬ 
sity  for  books.  VV'hen  I  read,  unless  it  be 
some  fashionable  play  or  novel,  all  is  te¬ 
dious,  dark,  and  -  unintelligible  :  but  I  did 
not  choose  my  own  understanding, and  I  can¬ 
not  re-create  myself;  and,  though  nature 
will  not  second  my  wishes  to  reach  the  high¬ 
est  place,  yet  I  am  not  the  very  lowest  in 
the  scale.  1  know  myself  to  possess  some 
sense,  some  generosity,  a  heart  that  is  both 
pure  and  warm,  and  principles  that  will 
never  let  me  stoop  to  meanness  or  false¬ 
hood  ;  and  my  great  comfort  is,  that  few 
are  better  than  me,  many,  very  many,  are 
worse.” 

Thy  pleas,  Madelina,  are  perfectly  just. 
Inclination  and  zeal  will  go  far  to  make  us 
better,  but  they  will  not  every  thing,;  and 
whatever  charm  there  may  be  in  diffidence 
and  disclaimings,  it  is  absurd  and  pernicious 
to  give  up  our  dues.  I  rejoice  in  thy  anxiety 
for  improvement,  and  applaud  thee  for  res¬ 
pecting  thyself.  In  looking  round,  7,  also, 
find  very  few  that  are  thy  superiors,  but  ve¬ 
ry  many  that  are,  iu  all  estimable  qualities, 
much  below  Madelina, 
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THE  LADIES’  KALEIDOSCOPE.— No.  6. 

EUPHROSYNE  :  Or, 

THE  FAIR  REFORMED. 

How  unhappy  are  the  fair,  who,  from  mis¬ 
taken  notions  of  happiness,  seek  the  alluring 
paths  of  pleasure  !  Deluded  indeed  !  here 
a  sigh  burst  from  her  bosom,  at  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  past  folly — ;ind  a  tear  fell  from  its 
orb,  and  rested  on  the  cheek  of  the  fair  Eu- 
phrosyne.  Cease,  said  she,  the  dew  drops 
of  contrition,  w  hat  avail  they  now  ?  Are  not 
the  years  of  dissipation  fleeted  aw  ay  like  the 
sun  beams  of  the  morning,  without  one  re¬ 
flecting  moment  ^  They  sported  till  my 
f(3rtune  was  exhausted,  and  friends  with  for¬ 
tune  fled. 

“  For  what  is  friendship,  but  a  namei 
A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep, 

A  shade  that  follows  wealth  and  fam^, 

But  leaves  the  wretch  te  weep.*’ 


1  must  now  find  some  solitude,  and  pep 
haps  close  the  evening  of  my  life  in  the  lap 
of  penury.  But  stop,  methinks  some  kind 
power  bids  me  not  despair  ;  though  I  have 
deviated  from  prudence,  I  never  have  from 
virtue.  Notwithstanding  this  reverse  of 
fortune,  1  may  still  he  happy  :  the  rectitude 
of  my  heart  shall  be  my  consolation,  Here 
she  paused - Yes  I  it  must  be  so.  To¬ 

morrow,  at  Aurora’s  dawn,  when  the  feath¬ 
ered  songsters  are  chanting  forth  hymns  of 
gratitude  to  the  supreme  author  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  I  shall  commit  my^self  to  his  care,  and 
quit  this  town  forever,  and  endeavour  to  blot 
out  the  remembrance  of  the  part  I  have  act¬ 
ed  in  it.  The  ruddy  fingers  of  the  morning 
bad  just  unbarred  the  gates  of  light,  when 
Euphrosyne  bade  adieu  to  tlie  place  of  her 
birth.  The  melody  of  the  birds,  the  softness 
of  the  air,  the  universal  stillness  that  reign¬ 
ed  around,  spread  a  serenity  over  her  mind, 
and  calmed  all  her  sorrows.  She  stopped 
to  take  a  survey  of  the  surrounding  land¬ 
scape.  How  happy,  exclaimed  the  fair,  are 
the  inhabitants  of  jon  lowly  cottage,  now 
enjoying  the  sweets  of  balmy  slumbers. — 
This  is  a  felicity  the  virtuous  only  know  ! 
Sleep  on,  ye  children  of  innocence,  and  may 
vour  repose  he  uninterrupted  !  Slip  finish¬ 
ed  her  ejaculation  with  a  s’gh,  and  walked 
slowly  forward,  till  slie  arrived  at  a  little 
village,  where  slie  enquired  the  way  to  the 
next  ;  an<l  with  the  small  remains  of  her 
fortune,  purchased  a  cottage.  The  lofty  elm 
overshadowed  her  dwelling,  and  the  lowly 
evergreen  crept  around  her  door.  Here, 
the  once  gay  Euphrosyne,  that  lately  shone 
in  all  the  circles  of  the  beau  monde,  was  ob¬ 
scured  as  ill  ihe  shadowy  vale:  but  in  the 
vale  she  was  convinced,  that  happiness  does 
not  dwell  on  the  summit  of  grandeur. 

AWKWARD  HABITS. 

Dr.  Darwin  observes,  that  when  w  e  expe- 
jrience  any  disagreeable  sensations,  we  en¬ 
deavour  to  procure  temporary  relief  by  mo¬ 
tion  of  those  muscles  and  limbs,  which  are 
most  habitually  obedient  to  our  will.  This 
observation  extends  to  mental  as  well  as  bo¬ 
dily  pain  :  thus  persons  in  violent  grief, wring 
their  hands  and  convulse  their  countenances. 
Those  who  are  subject  to  petty,  but  acute 
miseries  of  false  shame,  endeavour  to  relieve 
themselves  by  awkward  gestures,  and  coiiti-. 
nual  motions.  A  ploughboy,w’hen  he  is  bro’t 
into  the  presence  of  those  whom  he  thinks 
his  superiors,  endeavors  to  relieve  himself 
from  the  uneasy  sensations  of  false  shame, 

I  by  twirling  his  hat  upon  his  fingers,  and  by, 
various  uncouth  gestures. 
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I  From  the  IFestern  Carolinian.}  i 

‘  EMILY  ; 

-  THE  INDIAN  PRINCESS. - 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark  unfathom’d  caves  of  ocean  bear; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.” 

In  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  it  seems 
to  be  the  prerogative  of  no  one  to  be  su¬ 
premely  blest;  or  perhaps  none  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  miserable.  A  succession  of  prospe¬ 
rity  and  adversity,  of  sunshine  and  sorrow, 
is  the  inheritance  of  all,  and  constitutes  the 
picture  of  human  life.  We  find  sometimesj 
when  the  bitter  blasts  of  adversity  assail,! 
misfortune  with  her  attendant  train  of  evils 
may  follow,  and  wTetchedness  and  despair 
implant  a  sorrow  in  the  heart  which  no  art 
can  soothe, and  which,  for  a  time,  may  baffle 
the  efforts  of  friendship  to  remove.  Yet 
amidst  the  gloom  and  darkness  of  despair,  a 
ray  of  li"*ht,  a  gleam  of  pleasure  will  break 
in  upon  the  sufferer,  to  whisper  peace  to  his 
mind,  and  lull  to  sleep  the  tumult  of  his  bo¬ 
som.  Yet  I  believe  there  are  some  strokes 
of  calamity  that  fix  an  impression  on  the 
heart,  which  neither  time  nor  art  can  re¬ 
move,  and  which  make  us  feel  the  impotence 
of  consolation.  The  truth  of  this  belief  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  an  affecting  little  story 
which  1  heard  during  an  excursion  to  the 
south,  in  the  fall  of  1821. — It  was  the  story 
of  Family,  the  hapless  Indian  maid,  and  her 
tragical  fate. 

The  circumstances  are  well  known  in  the 
country  where  th^y  happened.  I  shall  give 
them  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  re¬ 
lated. 

Emily  was  the  descendant  of  the  great 
M‘Gilvray,  King  of  the  Creeks.  Her  father 
was  that  daring  and  enterprising  Chief,  the 
Prophet  Francis  ;  or  as  he  was  better  known 
in  the  British  service,  Brigadier  General 
Hillis-ha-ad-jo,  the  intrepid  leader  of  the 
Seminoles.  For  18  years,  her  life  had  been 
a  dream  of  pleasure,  and  hope,  with  fairy 
gleam, enchantment  threw  o’er  distantdays,” 
but  strange  and  unexpected  are  oftentimes 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  life.  The  storm 
of  war,  which  had  for  some  time  been  low¬ 
ering  to  the  west,  now  burst  forth  in  a  tor¬ 
rent.  A  distingvishe<l  American  officer, 
high  in  command,  about  this  time,  perhaps 
with  more  spirit  than  prudence,  made  an  at¬ 
tack  on  an  Indian  town  upon  the  frontier  of 
Georgia.  This  seemed  to  be  a  signal  for 
general  hostilities :  tlm  torch  of  war  was  now 
lighted  up  amidst  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles. 


I  Murder  and  rapine,  ihe  tomahawk  and  scalp¬ 
ing  knife,  followed  in  its  desolating  train. — 

I  At  this  critical  moment  an  appeal  wag  made 
ito  the  bravery  and  patriotism  of  the  Geor- 
'gians  ;  a  detachment  under  General  Glass¬ 
cock  was  immediately  ordered  out,  and 
marched  to  the  scene  of  action — it  wai  in 
the  early  part  of  1818.  Fired  by  military 

Ipride  and  a  sense  of  duty,  young  R - , 

a  young  man  of  worth  and  talents,  generous¬ 
ly  volunteered  his  services  to  his  country, 
and  repaired  with  the  army  as  a  gentleman 
volunteer,  for  the  enemv’s  country. 

'  Returning  from  a  scouting  party,  a  short 
time  afterwards,  his  detachment  was  defeat- 
I  ed  and  dispersed,  and  in  the  hurry  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  night,  he  was  separated  from  his 
party  and  became  entangled  in  a  morass, 
where  he  was  found  and  carried  a  prisoner 
before  their  leader.  Hillia-ha-ad-jo  received 
him  with  a  degree  of  savage  exultation  that 
was  expressive  of  his  character.  Recent  dis¬ 
aster  had. added  a  tenfold  force  to  his  vindic¬ 
tive  disposition,  and  he  deterroinded  to  dis¬ 
charge  his  vengeance  upon  the  unhappy 
victim  now  in  his  possession,  to  the  farthest 
extreme  of  human  suffering. 

Young  R - was  a  stranger  to  fear  ;  he 

was  brave  to  an  excess,  yet  he  now  shudder¬ 
ed  with  an  involuntary  feeling  of  horror,  at 
the  prospect  before  him.  He  contrasted  his 
former  enviable  state  with  his  present  melan¬ 
choly  condition.  The  idea  of  his  mother, 
disconsolate,  heart-broken,  neglected  and 
forsaken,  sorrowing  down  to  the  grave — his 
little  sister,  too,  forlorn,  destitute,  and  un¬ 
protected,  all  rushed  at  once  upon  his  dis¬ 
tracted  mind, — his  soul  sickened,  and  all 
the  man  died  within  him.  To  die,  too,  in 
the  daw  n  of  his  manhood — to  be  cut  off  in 
the  vivacity  and  vigour  of  life,  from  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  the  world,  before  be  had  yet  tasted 
its  sweets,  was  a  cruel,  killing  thought: — but 
to  die,  unprepared  as  he  w’as,  his ‘‘  blushing 
sins’Uhick  upon  him-to  be  tortured,  racked, 
and  consumed  by  the  hellish,  insatiate  fury, 
of  merciless  savages — Oh  !  it  was  very  re¬ 
finement  upon  cruelty  !  the  very  idea  of  it 
was'tenfold  addition  to  the  pangs  of  ordinary 
death.  The  shouts  of  the  savage  multitude 
aroused  him  at  length  from  his  gloomy  re¬ 
flections  ;  for  his  hour  was  even  now  come. 
For  a  moment  he  felt  the  most  exquisite 
pang  of  which  the  human  heart  is  suscepti¬ 
ble — a  moment  more,  and  all  the  distracted 
feelings  of  his  soul  had  sunk  into  a  calm  atnl 
silent  indifterence,  and  he  approaclicd  the 
stake,  as  a  Iamb  ltd  to  the  altar. 

(to  Ri:  conti'-ut  n.) 


A' .-A' 


lOS 
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MOORlAJ^Ay  No.  collection  of  books  is  conceived  to  be  a  necessary 

“  Comt  let  us  range  the  fields  together  and  pluck  appendage  to  the  establishment  of  a  man  of  Fashion^ 
each  one  a  tcUd  briar  roje,  a  lily  or  a  sprigs  and  yet  his  attention  is  principally  directed  to  their  ex- 
twist  a  nosegay  for  our  gentle  guests,^"*  temal  appearance.  The  following  anecdote,  on 

GENIUS  subject,  has  been  recorded  as  a  fact.  A  young 

Cruel  !-to  employ  the  heavenly  light  of  genius  man  of  fashion  lately  strolled  into  a  bookseller’s 
not  to  cheer  humanity  with  a  ray,  pure  and  benig-  ''|®P  Bond-street,  and  after  skimming  over  the 
nant  as  the  star  of  the  morning,  but  in  spreading  a  <i‘®®t®nt  works  upon  the  counter,  informed  the 
blaze  dangerous  as  the  fires  of  the  devious  comet !  shopkeeper,  be  wished  to  have  a  few  hundred  Vo¬ 
lt  seems  natural  to  imagine,  that  the  noble  im-  The  first  question 

pulse  of  glory  can  never  fail  to  be  directed  towards  oaturally  was,  had  he  made  oUt  a  list  of  the  works 
some  congenial  object,  some  elevated  aim!  And  he  preferred  ?  “  W  hy,  as  to  that,”  replied  the  cus- 

what  a  transcendant  privilege  of  genius  to  be  hail-  “  '  have  no  choice— only  let  them  be  spleu- 

ed  by  distant  ages,  as  one  of  the  benefactors  of  man*  *^i^iy  bound  and  .veil  gill  aud  ItiUrtd  /” 
kind  !  To  have  lived  for  those  who  arc  to  live  THE  LAOCOON. 

when  we  exist  no  longer !  To  awaken  in  the  In  one  of  my  visits  to  the  Vatican,  at  Rome,  I 
breasts  of  remote  posterity,  the  sublime  energies  of  was  accompanied  by  two  persons  who  had  never 
truth  and  virtue — to  call  forth  the  sympathetic ,  been  there  before.  One  of  them  is  accused  of  being 
feelings — to  excite  the  ardour  of  heroism — the  glow  perfectly  callous  to  every  thing  which  does  not  im* 
of  public  affection.  But,  with  the  power  of  plant*  mediately  touch  his  own  person  ;  the  other  is  a 
ing  the  genius  of  happiness  in  the  human  breast,  worthy  good  man.  The  first,  after  staring  some 
to  have  mixed,  perhaps,  the  agonies  of  remorse —  time  with  marks-of terror  at  the  group,  at  length 
to  have  contributed  to  moral  degradation — to  be  recovered  himself,  saying  with  a  laugh — “  l^gad,  I 

remembered  by  succeeding  ages,  but  not  esteemed,  jwas  afraid  those  d - d  serpents  would  have  left 

cited,  but  not  honored  !  Who  would  wish  to  wear !j the  fellows  they  were  devouring,  and  made  a  snap 
forever  a  blasted  wreath,  and  obtaiu  a  niche  in  the!  at  me  : — but  1  am  happy  to  recollect  titey  are  niar^^ 
temple  of  Fame,  at  which  only  the  sacriligious  oiler  “  I  thank  you,  sir,  most  heartily,”  said  the 

incense  ?  j  other,  “  for  putting  me  in  mind  of  that  circum- 

A  TASTE  FOR  LETTERS  !  stance  ;  ’till  you  mentioned  it^  I  was  in  agony  for 

Seems  essentially  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  peo-  two  youths. 

pic  of  high  rank  and  great  fortune.  If  they  are  am-  THE  CASTLE  AND  TflE  MODERN  COTTAGE* 
bitious,the  cultivation  of  letters,  by  adorning  their  The  second  is  all  harmony,  Ihe/rrl  all  horror.  It 

minds  and  enlarging  their  faculties,  will  facilitate  recals  to  our  memory  those  dismal  times  (heaven 

their  plans,  and  render  them  more  fit  for  the  high  forbid  they  should  ever  return)  when  family  feud* 
situations  to  which  they  aspire.  If  they  are  devoid  and  the  spirit  of  vengeance,  excited  the  iuhabit- 
of  ambition,  they  have  occasion  for  some  of  the  pur-  ants  against  each  other,  and  deluged  this  island 
suits  of  science^  as  rescource  against  the  languor  ol  with  blood — and  the  former  brings  back  to  our  im- 
retired  or  inactive  live.  taste  for  letters^  1  am  agination,  that  golden  age,  when,  accordfbg  to 
almost  convinced,  is  the  only^ thing  which  can  ren-  Gresset — 

der  a  man  of  fortune  tolerably  independent  and  Jous  dans  innocent es  elites. 

easy  through  life.  Whichsoever  of  the  roads  of  Unis  par  des  no  euds  pit  ins  d'' at  trails^ 

science  he  loves  to  follow,  his  curiosity  will  conti-  “  Passoient  jeur  jeunesse  sans  vices^ 

nue  to  be  kept  awake.  An  inexhaustible  variety  “  Ft  leur  veillesse  sans  regrets  /” 

of  interesting  objects  will  open  to  his  view — his  H  is  fortunate  that  we  have  the  authority  of  his* 


mind  will  be  replenished  with  ideas,  and,  evenj  tory  for  the  truth  of  the  horrible  times  of  massacre 
when  pursuits  of  ambition  become  insipid,  he  will  and  rapine  :  whereas,  for  the  go/ien  «ge,  we  have 
still  have  antidotes  against  eniiuf.  Unfortunately,  only  the  sanction  of  the  poets, 
how'ever,  the /ajrc/or  /e/iers  amongst  many  of  our  ^  HAPPINESS, 

persons  of  fortune  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  It  is  true,j  A  gentleman  was  proposing  one  day  to  a  French 
the  routine  of  an  University  Education  is,  in  some^  woman  in  retirement,  to  ■.  ake  a  trip  to  Paris, — 
degree  necessary  ;~but  the  system  of  teaching  at!  For  she  must  be  tired  of  so  much  solitude.”— 
such  seminaries,  is  generally  regulated  according’  “  Have  I  not  my  husband?”  said  she.  “Your 
to  the  rank  and  fortune  of  the  scholar, and  has  been!  husband  is  no  company,”  rejoined  he  ;  “your  hus- 
satirised  sutficiently  by  several  able  pens.  To  pos-  \band^  you  know,  is  yourself She  answered, — 
scss  any  degree  of  classical  knowledge  is  thought  j“  /  JtfonmKr  plus  on  s'^eloigne  de  soi-rnemc<^ 
eiwtfemtly  vulgar  in  the  hauf  tan  ;  and  though’  a  'plus  on  s'^ecartc  du  bonheur 
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BATCHELORS  and  MAIDS. 

The  Homans  not  only  rewarded  those  who  mar- 
ried^  but  decreed  penalties  against  men  who  re¬ 
mained  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  Fines  were  first 
levied  on  unmarried  men  about  the  year  of  Rome, 
350  :  and  when  pecuniary  forfeiture  failed  to  ensure  I 
their  obedience  (which  was  frequent)  to  connubial 
edicts,  their  contumaceous  neglect  of  the  fair  sex, 
was  punished  by  degradation  from  their  tribe.— 
Celibacy  continued,  however,  to  gain  ground  in 
Rome  ;  and  to  counteract  its  effects,  we  find,  that 
in  the  year  518  from  the  foundation  of  that  city, 
the  censors  had  recourse  to  the  extraordinary  mea¬ 
sure  of  obliging  all  the  young  unmarried  men  to 
pledge  themselves  on  oath  to  marry  within  a  certain 
time.  In  Babylon^  an  auction  of  unmarried  ladies 
used  to  take  place  annually.  The  virgins  of  un- 
marriageable  age  in  every  district  were  ssssembled 
on  a  certain  day  of  every  year.  The  most  beauti-j 
ful  were  first  put  up,  and  the  man  who  bade  the 
largest  sum  of  money,  gained  possession  of  her. 
The  second  in  personal  appearance  followed,  and  the 
purchasers  gratified  with  handsome  wives  according 
to  the  depths  of  their  purses.  When  all  the  beau¬ 
tiful  virgins  were  sold,  the  crier  ordered  the  most 
deformed  to  stand  up,  and  after  he  had  openly  de¬ 
manded  who  would  marry  her  with  a  small  sum,! 
she  was  at  length  adjudged  to  the  man  who  would  j 
be  satisfied  with  the  least  ;  and  in  this  manner,  the 
money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  handsome  wo¬ 
men,  served  as  a  portion  to  those  who  were  either 
of  disagreeable  looks,  or  had  any  other  fault  or  im¬ 
perfection. 


himself  for  her  favour,  for  she  herself  is  particularly 
attached  to  this  State,  and  intends  to  spend  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  days  in  it.  A  young  man  of  rather 
a  religious  turn  of  mind  would  be  preferred  ;  but  as 
she  believes  that  to  be  a  rare  qualification  for  young 
men  of  the  present  day,  she  will  dispense  with  it, 
on  condition  that  the  person  soliciting  her  hand  can 
produce  sufficient  testimonials  to  show  that  he  is  of 
a  good  moral  character.  A  person  answering  the 
above  description,  will  meet  with  an  helpmate, 
whose  study  it  shall  be  to  render,  his  life  comfort¬ 
able  and  happy. 

.Gentlemen  may  apply  by  letter,  stating  their  dif¬ 
ferent  qualifications  (post  paid)  to  the  editor  of  the 
Economist,  or  to  Miss  Lovewell,  10,  F.  Street. 


MOTHERS. 

I  believe  that  there  has  seldom  been  a  man  who 
had  a  good  and  amiable  mother,  that  has  not  in 
after  life  looked  back  on  her  instructions  and  exam¬ 
ple  with  reverence  and  delight.  1  have  been  much 
grieved,  when  1  have  seen  maternal  sensibility  fall 
into  partiality  and  favouritism  ;  or  exhaust  itself 
in  anxieties  about  the  persons  of  the  girls,  to  the 
comparative  neglect  of  their  understandings,  and 
to  the  great  injury  of  their  feelings  and  dispositions; 
cr  employ  itself  in  heaping  on  them  accomplish¬ 
ments,  instead  of  leading  them  on  in  useful  attain¬ 
ments  and  Christian  habits  ;  or  (worse  than  all) 
giving  itself  over  to  a  blindness  to  the  faults  of  the 
objects  of  its  love,  and  ruining  them  by  indulgence 
and  commendation.  E* 


A  RIDDLE. 

Every  mortal  has  it,  though  every  boy  and  girl 
are  without  it — It's  in  every  Mountain,  though  not 
in  any  Hill — None  of  our  former  Presidents  have  it, 
though  Madison  and  Adams  are  not  without  it— 


[From  the  American  Economist.^ 

W  ANTED  ! 

By  a  young  Lady,  of  about  20  years  of  age,  of 
handsome  appearance,  and,  if  her  admirers  do  not 
flatter  her,  of  good  sense,  possessing  a  remarkable 
good  temper,  and  every  other  necessary,  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  an  agreeable  female,  a  Husband^  of  nearly 
the  same  age,  possessing  the  same,  or  like  good 
qualities,  which  it  is  allowed  she  possesses,  ilutto 
save  trouble  and  inconvenience,  she  requests  that 
no  young  roan  will  present  himself  to  her,  who 
either  smokes,  chews,  or  snufl's  tobacco,  as  she  has 
an  unconquerable  averson  to  these  filthy  practises, 
which  of  late  years  have  become  so  common  among 
the  young  men  of  our  country.  She  also  requests 
that  no  young  man  who  is  not  attached  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  ol  the  country,  or  who  is  not  dressed  in  clothes 
the  materials  of  which  were  manufactured  in  the 

I 

United  States,  will  be  so  imprudent  as  to  present 


It’s  not  in  England,  though  the  English  Govern- 
ment  has  it — It’s  in  Jerusalem,  yet  has  no  connex¬ 
ion  with  the  Holy  Land — It’s'in  every  animal,  but 
not  in  a  dog  or  cat — It's  always  an  attendant  of 
human  misery,  yet  never  accompanies  pain — It’s 
Iways  with  a  musket,  though  never  with  a  gun. 


EPIGRAM. 

As  a  wag  at  a  ball,  to  a  nymph  on  each  arm, 
Alternately  turning,  and  thinking  to  charm, 
Exclaim'd  in  these  words,!  of  which  Quin  was  the 
giver — 

‘You  arc  my  gizzard,  my  dear— and  my  love,  you're 
my  liver  !’ 

‘Alas !'  cried  the  fair  on  his  left,  ‘  to  what  use  ? 

For  you  never  see  either  serv'd  up  with  agoo^e.” 


Ennui  is  a  disease  of  the  soul,  of  which  pleasure 
\«  more  often  the  cause  than  the  cure. 
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[From  the  Jtlbion.^ 
To  *  *  * 


Sweet  maid,  thy  absence  bears  a  power 
To  render  sad  the  summer  hour, 

And  dress  in  gloom  the  day  : 

Not  thus  thy  presence  lent  erewhile 
To  winter’s  frozen  brow,  the  smile 
Which  gilds  the  wreaths  of  May.  ^ 

Shall  I,  in  lieu  of  thee,  address 
Yon  stars,  whose  mingled  beams  are  less 
Than  one  short  glance  of  thine  ? 

Shall  I,  when  glow-worms,  glittering  near. 
Alone  my  vows  of  passion  hear. 

Not  at  thy  loss  repine  ? 

Ob  !  couldst  thou  ever  fondly  feign 
That  time  might  soothe  thy  lover’s  pain  ; 

And  could’st  thou  e’er  make  known 
That  remedy  for  his  distress, 

While  thy  deep  sigh  showed  consciousness 
It  could  not  cure  thy  own. 

O  !  little  must  that  mind  have  known 
(Blind  to  its  owner’s  charms  alone) 

The  lustre  of  that  eye  ; 

And  faintly  must  that  eye  have  seen. 
Thron’d  in  its  majesty  serene, 

How  keen  its  arrows  fly. 

Oh,  no  !  the  heart  which  loves  like  mine, 
Would  not  for  years  ofbliss  resign 
Thy  presence  for  an  hour  : 

It  might,  an  exile  from  those  eyes, 

Regret  their  cruelty  in  sighs. 

But  not  forget  their  power. 

Then  think  no  more — howevc%  far 
He  wanders  from  his  western  star. 
However  hard  hij  lot — 

That  thou  by  him,  whose  sinking  breast 
Has  once  thy  loveliness  coiifest, 

Canst  ever  be  forgot. 

The  magic  smile,  so  mildly  bright, 

W'hich  o’ei  thy  face  dissolves  iu  light. 
The  planet  of  that  heaven, 

M'hough  it  wants  not  those  vivid  Arts 
Which  burn  to  kindle  short  desires, 

A  surer  wound  has  given. 

Thus'oft,  perchance,  a  maiden’s  eyti 
l.'pon  the  sun-flower’s  gaudier  dye 
May  for  a  moment  rest  ; 

But  to  the  snow- drop’s  lovelier  hue 
.‘^he  justly  gives  tiie  preference  due, 

And  wears  it  in  her  breast. 


BOSTON,  SEPTEMBER  7,  1822. 


LITERARY.- 

A  litle  work,  entitled,  Recreations  of  Geo.  Tale-- 
from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  of  this  city  has 
I  recently  been  published  by  Messrs.  Duke  and 
Brown,  at  their  office  in  Broad-street,  resembling 
in  appearance,  the  popular  book  of  Irvixg,  called 
The  Sketch  Book,  It  is  written  with  no  small  de¬ 
gree  of  the  good  taste,  graphic  skill,  and  simplicity 
of  that  author  of  the  new,  or  rather  reviewer  of  the 
I  old  school  of  English  composition.  It  consists  of 
two  Tales — the  first  of  which  is  given  to  tjie  des¬ 
cription  of  English  rural  life  and  scenery,  and  the 
second  to  the  pictuie  of  a  country  residence  and 
manners  in  Carolina. — Charleston  Paper. 

The  author  of The  annals  of  the  Parish,’*  &c. 
(Mr.  Galt)  has  in  the  press  at  Edinburgh,  a  new 
novel  called  “  The  Entail  ;  or  the  Lairds  of  Grip- 

pj/.” 

In  an  article  on  the  “  Fortunes  of  Nigel,*’  con¬ 
tained  in  the  lastnumber  of  Blackwood’s  Edinburgh 
Magazine,  we  observe  the  following  sentence. — 
'‘^Peveril  of  the  Peak — the  new  offspring  of  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  Waverly — has  been  keeping  *1burteen  of 
James  Ballantyne’s  presses  at  work  for  six  weeks.” 

“  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel”  have  been  already  dra¬ 
matized  in  London,  by  Mr.  Terry  ’;  and  the  piece 
is  to  be  brought  forward,  on  an  eaily  day,  at  the 
H  ay-Market  Theatre. 

M.  Chateaubriand,  who  is  now  in  London,  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  arranging  for  publication  a  number  of 
valuable  MSS.  left  by  the  late  M.  D.  Fontanes. 

An  octavo  volume  of  the  political  life  of  his  Brit- 
tannic  Majesty  has  been  commenced  iu  London. 

A  complete  translation  into  French,  of  Doctor 
Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets  is  now,  for  the  first 
time,  printing  in  Paris. 

Rules  for  genius  are  useless.  Genius  possesses, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  perception  of  the  Beauti¬ 
ful  ;  and  rules  are  only  this  perception  reduced  to 
method. 


A  REBUS. 

Phat  part  of  the  day  when  it  brightest  sliines, 

Pliat  part  of  the  world  which  is  famed  for  Its  mines, 
Thai  author  of  mischief,  who  ne’er  was  found  out, 
With  the  form  of  the  belt,  which  girds  Saturn  about, 
That  part  of  life,  best  adapted  to  fight. 

Will  make  half  the  uame  I’m  attempting  to  write. 
The  first  Christian  emperor,  surnain’d  the  Great, 
With  the  son  of  Laertes,  that  toss-ball  of  fate, 

Phe  name  of  the  river,  the  pride  of  the  Scots, 

And  the  creature  whose  beauty  consists  in  his  spots, 
[The  mimic  sent  back  to  the  horns  by  the  hills. 

And  the  fountain  from  whence  flows  perpetual  ills. 


-  TV\E  ¥.\ 

WITH  A  SJIKKT  OF  MUSIC, 

IS  rUBLlSHKD  SKMI-MONTIU.Y,  ON  SATURDAYS,  A  r 
TWO  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM. 

TR  UE  GRE  E.YE,  Pr  /  .v  r g  .*?  s. 
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